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THE NEW KING. 


PRINCE OF WALES AS AN AMBASSADOR 


HIS CHARACTERISTICS. 


| violence. and there. had been the . Moplah 


“The Crown stands above all distinctions 
of country, race and partyyand serves to make 
a unity wherein all such differences are 
transcended, If some day it should fall to my 
lot to assume that high responsibility, I trust 
I may be found worthy of it.”—The Prince 
of Wales at Ottawa, August, 1997. 


the Ambassador of Empire. Wherever 
he has set foot he has won the 
sympathy of all sections of te people, no 
matter what their politics, 
to Britons overseas and among the 
poorest. at “home he is known as a 
personage full of sympathy with, and 
interest in, their daily lives. 
Major F. E. Verney,’ who ascribes no 
itthe of the Prince’s character to- the 
infuencé of his grandfather, King 
idward, who was on terms of particular 
intimacy with his little grandson, says in 
his character sketch of the Prince: “He 
has the balance and poise of an 
&iministrator, the quick mind of a man of 
action, the insight of a woman, the know- 
ice of a. statesman, the personal! 
magnetism of a great leader.’’ 


A SHY YOUTH. 


The Prince was born on July twenty- 
third, 1894. and was christened Edward 
A'bert Christian George Andrew Patrick 
David, his last four names being those of 
the patron saints of England, Scotland, 
Ireland and Wales. While he succeeds to 
the throne under the name of Edward, to 
his family and intimates he has always 
been David. 

At the age of thirteen the Prince was 
sent to Osborne Naval College. He was 
described at that time as a diffident lad, 
whose natura] shyness had been somewhat 
heightened by the “do's” and “dont’s ” 
which bestrew the path to the Throne. 
His diminutive figure earned for him the 
sobriquet of “Sardine” from his fellow 
students, 

From Osborne he went on to Dart- 
mouth, and, a a midshipman in 
1911, served afloat in H.M.S. Hindustan. 

The Prince would bave been content to fol. 
low the Navy as a career, but bis education 
had to be continued. in other channels. After 
a few months spent in France, in the intimacy 
of a French family of the old nobility, he 
found, himself transported to the totally 
different atmosphere of University life as an 
undergraduate at Magdalen College, Oxford. 
There he came into contact with a much 
greater variety of persotiality than was pos 
sible in the Navy. A little strange at first, 
he soon settled down, and was accepted by 
his brother undergraduates as a kindred 
spirit. He would listen to the most Socialis: 
tic outbursts with guste, and often earned 
the personal friendship of those who were op- 
posed to all Royal privilege. 2 i 

But more than a passing acquaintance with 
military life was necessary for the future King 
of England. and from the University. he be- 
came a subaltern in the Grenadier. Guards, 
As ini the Navy, the Prince here again ma 
as little use as he could of his Royal rank, 
and much preferred to take his share of the 
ordindry routine with the rest. He drilled 
with the squad and turned out in the cold 
grey dawn for fatigues. No picquet or aed 
officer was more thoromahi in going his roun 
than the Prince. | ) 


SERVICE IN FRANCE. 


Te Prince of Wales has been ealled 
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The wutbreak of the Great War gave the | 


Prince an unprecedented opportunity of com: 
pleting hig knowledge of mankind im the 
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OF EMPIRE. 


| mass. He would have led his platoon into 


action as gladly| as would: any other young 
Englishman of his age, but the fiat went forth 
that he must stay behind. He appears to 
have badgered Lord Kitcliener and everyone 
else in high authority to use their influence 
to get the veto removed, and at length his 
wish was gratifiel to this extent: that he was 
allowed to join the Staff of the Commander- 
in-Chief. Once! in France, however, he 
succeeded in getting himself transferred to 
the headquarters of the Guards Division, 
which brought him nearer to the line, and he 
managed to get np into the danger zone when- 
ever possible, to the great anxiety of those 
An officer of the Lancashire Fusiliers has 
put it on record! that he once met the Prince 
in a disused tranch in No Man's Land. On 
another occasion the Princé was at an artil- 
lery observation|post in a ruined cottage when 
a shell fell, blowing up some of the ruins. 
The Prince, in fact, was no stranger with the 
exhilarating pastime of sprinting for cover. 
The circumstance of the Prince’s narrowest 
escape has eg related by Major G. TH. 
Dudley Ward. The Prince was canght on a 
hillside in Houlthurst Forest, in heavy fire 
fram a misdirected French gun, and one 
shell dropped jso close to him that the 
watchers made |sure that he must have been 
hit. He was seen emerging from the smoke 


the next minute, however, and.“ legging”. 


1t to a little German pillbox which had been 
captured shortly before. The Prince would 
be the last to make any sort of heroics out 
of these experiences, but they make him one 
with the hufdreds of thousands of British 
men who. passed through the inferno of the 
war. 
who were respansible for his safety. 

The experience of the war shw the de- 
velopment of the Prince from youthfulness to 
mature manhood, and left him equipped, as 
he never would otherwise have been, for the 
great missions as Imperial Ambassador which 
he undertook after the smoke of battle had 
rolled away, and half the nations of the 
earth—and particularly the British Common- 
wealth---found | themselves entering upon a 
new epoch of history. 

The first of |these journeys was a visit, in 
1919, to Newfoundland and Canada. The 
['rince stayed for many weeks in the 
Dominion, visiting all parts and going on a 
shooting trip lin the West. So deeply im- 
pressed was he with Canadian life that he 
subsequently jpurchased the ranch in Al. 
berta where he has since spent some happy 
and infornial holidays. From Canada he went 
on an official visit to the United States, 
where he received a welcome of the exuberant 
nature which might. be expected from our 
cousins over the water. 

His next journey was a six months’ tour 
to New: Zealand and. Australia. In both 
Dominions he was received with wonderful 
deinonstrations of cordiality. . , 

In his tast speech before leaving Australia, 
the Vrince, referring to his visit to the up- 
country districts, saidie—' i have had a 
glimnse of real Australia, That glimpse has 
taught me a great deal in a short time. I 
have seen the richness of the country and 
Jearnt the effect of drought and floods. I 
need not say bow sorry Í am to leave these 
shores, of which I shall always retain the 
pleasantest memories.” 


H.M.S. Renown, the Prince’s ship, made 
the journey home by way of the Panama 
Canal, enabling him to visit some of the 
wiry" hide ea ithe oe 

In the following year the Prince set out a 
an even jon tag: log to India and the Far 
East, pausing en rovte to open the Maltese 
Parliament. | India at that time was passing 
through a very unsettled phas. The 
Swarajist agitation was leading to acts of 


I 


Royal ranch at Alberta. 


rebellion. - Some doubted the wisdom of 
carrying through the tour, but it was pfo- 
ceeded with, and though there was some 
attempt to mar his reception, His Royal 
Highuess found on virtually all sides the 
traditional dévption and loyalty of the Indian 
people te the Royal House. s 

After traversibg the length and breadth of 
India, seeing the cities and jungles, and being 
enterla:ned by the rajahs with characteristic 
pomp, the Prince sailed on the Renown for 
Japan, where he was received with - the 
greatest popular enthusiasm, The rank of 
General in the Japaness Army was conferred 
upon him, and after a week of festivities in 
Tokyo ho made a tour of rural Japan. He 
embarked for home at Kagoshima on May 9th. 

SOUTH AFRICA. 

The year 1925 saw the Prinee embark ón 
another important mission abroad—this tithe 
to South Africa and South America, touching 
en route at our possessions on the West 
African eoast. In South Africa, where racial 
differences between Boer and Briton -were 
strongly mafked, the Prince “ achieved 
perhaps the greatest triumph that has fallen 
to his lot. fis naturalness and disregard of 
ceremottial so captured the stolid: Boers that 
a Dutch Nationalist’ exclaimed to him 
“ Prince,-we want you to stop here and be 
our first President !”’ 

From South Africa he went to the South 
American Republics, where a great round Of 
social functions had been arranged in his 
honour. He visited the Argentine, Uruguay 
and “Chile, crossing the mighty Andes by rail. 
Everywhere he was received with tremendous 
enthus:asm, He went ott to the great cattle, 
ranches in the Argentire, and one of the 
most picturesque functions was that in which 
he was escorted by a cavalcade of several 
hundred gauthes in the full piory of their 
national dress and harness. Chile sought, if 
possibie, to out-rival the cordiality of his 
welcome in the Argettine. | 

In the summer of 1927 the Prince paid 
another visit: to Canada, accompanied by his 
brother, Prince George, and Mr. Baldwin. the 
Prime Minister. He attended the official 
celebrations of the jubilee of the Canadian 
Confederation, when he uttered the words 
quoted at the beginning of this article, and 
delivered a very Striking speech to the Asko- 
ciation of Canadian Cluls at Montreal. After 
making a series of visits of a more or less 
official nature, the Princes went on to the 


KING GEORGE'S ILLNESS. 

The Prince of Wales wat on tour in 
South Africa when the first news of a: more 
seriots nature reached him during the King’s 
illness in November, 1928.. On November 
98. following the receipt by him of a tele- 
gram while hunting, he decided, on his own 
initiative, to abandon the tour and return 
to England. When his decision was ma 
known in England, H.M.8. Enterprise was 
instructed to proceed frém Adén to Dar-ea- 
Salam to meet the Prince, who was at tha 
time at Dodoma, Tanganyika.” Thenee th 
Prince began the journey home, Meetin 
the Enterprise at Dar-es-Salam, he was take 
to Brindisi, and: travelled. by train to Bow- 
logne, special arrangements being made 9p 
all the railway tines, to avoid delay. ” 

In December, 1930; the Prince was mag 
an Admiral of His Majesty’s Fleet, and put 
moted to the rank of Air Chief Marshal. 

SOME SPEECHES. bi. 

Depression: and apathy “are the devil'a 
own; they are not English, so away wit 
them.” This was @ striking passage’ fr 
a speech made by the Prince in 1952, am 
broadcast by the B.B.C, . Tt was. an apne 
to the youth of the nation to devote them 


+ | where they sang: 


selves to personal service for the ge | I 


of the community. The world, said th 


Prince, was sick of doubt, and weary with 
repeated disappointments, and the vital need 
of the nations was courageous faith in which 
their youth must devote themselves to solv-‘ 
ing the world’s problema. 

In April of the same year the Prince de- 
clared open the new Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre at  Stratford-on-Avon, and in 
October, 1932, he visited Germany to attend 
the wedding of Prince Gustaf Adolf (son of 
the Crown Prince of Sweden) of Sweden and 
the Princess Sibylle of Saxe-Céburg-and- 
Gotha. 

A+ moving appeal.for a closer friendship 
between the peoples. of Germany and Gréat 
Britain was made by the Prince when he 
addressed the British Legion Conference in 
June, 1935, and said that he felt that no more 
suitable body or organisation of men could 
stretch forth the hand of friendship with the 
Germans than ex-Service wen who ee fought 
with them in the Great War and had now 
forgotten all about that. 

Since 1928, and aiter his visit to East 
Africa, the Prince visited Buenos Aires and 
opened the British Empire Trade Exhibition, 
returning in time for the Round Table Con: 


ference in London, In 1932 he unveiled the 
Somme Memorial, and visited Denmark, 
Sweden and Northern Ireland. 
he opened the slum-clearance campaign, 
crossed to Belgium and represented the King 
at the funeral of King Albert of the Belgians, 
and: last year he launched King George's 
Jubilee Trust. 


NORTHERN IRELAND. 


The keen interest which the Prince has 
always taken in Irish affairs was shown in 
the speech which he made when he opened 
the new Northern Ireland Parliament Build. 
ings at Stormont in November, 1932. He was 
given a tremendous reception on his arrival 
on the 15th of the month, and during the 
visit each of his public appearances was 
attended by huge crowds, who sang, cheered 
and waved red, white and blue flags. 

In. the course of his speech at Stormont 
he said that it was his father’s earnest “prayer 
that they should meet all the difficulties 
which confronted the world, as well as their 
own special problems, with the courage, 
tenacity and devotion that had always char- 
acterised the men of Northern Ireland, and 
which had made them famous in the annals 
of the Empire. He also read a message 
from the King to the people of the North. 

During his stay the Prince was the guest 
of the Duke of Abercorn, Governor of 
Northern Ireland, at Government. House, 
Hillsborough. The village was visited by a 
tremendous crowd of sightseers, among whom 
were drumming parties, playing the famous 
Lambeg drums, The Prince, who took a keen 
interest in the drummers, himself beat one 
of the drunis, which has been carefully pre- 
served since, and will, no doubt, become a 
treasured possession in the North. At ‘Hills- 
borough the members of the Northern Ireland 
Parliament were presented to ‘the Prinee, 
together with Belfast civic dignitaries, mem- 
bers of the judiciary, and leaders of | social 
life in the North. E 

On the afternoon that he opened the 
Government Buildings the Prince visited the 
City Hall, where, before a gathering of over 
one thousand of the leading citizens of the 
province. he acrapted bhéal addresses from 
the Belfast City Ceuneil and from representa- 
tives.of other public bodies in. Ulster, 

The following day he plaved golf at Malone; 
was receivad at Queen's University by Lord 
Londonderry (Chancellor) and Sir R. 
Livingstone (Vi¢e-Chancellor) and signed the 
visitors” book, On ‘the same night, during 
an ‘inspection of the headquarters of the 
British Legion in Belfast, the Prince said: “I 
will come back again.” Be 

There were remarkable scenes in Belfast 
when: the Prince reached York Street Railway 
Station to entrain for his journey ‘ack to 
London. . A’ cheering crowd of over 20,000 
peers stood behind barricrs to see him, and, 
espite the efforts inade by the Constabulary, 
many hundreds of them rushed the ‘barrier 
and forced their way 6n to the platform, 
“ Will ye no” Come. baek 


again?” i 
In the course of his farewell address, the 


Prince said that their attachment to t 


Throne was proverbial, and he was delighted. 


h |to have that. opportunity of, seeing it. for hit: 


self on their own soil. He could assure. them 
that it Would not be his own fault if his visit. was 
not repeated, and he left behind him his best. 
Wishes for a speedy rettrn orosperit 


Ireland, 
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country the service oí your work, your mind 
and your heart. : 

“I have been greatly touched by all the 
greetings which have come to me to-day from 
my Dominions atid Colonies, from’ India, and 
from this home country. My heart goes out 
to all who may be listening to me now, whére- 
ever you may be—here at home, in town or 
village, or in some far-off ‘corner of ithe 
Empire, or it may. be on the high seas. 

“Let me end my words to you with those 
which Queen Victoria used after her Diamond 
Jubilee thirty-eight years ago, No words 
could more truly or simply express my own 
deep feeling now--' From my heart 1 thank 
my beloved people. May God bless them. ”' 


DEMONSTRATIONS OF LOYALTY. 

Wherever the Commonwealth. flag flies in 
the Dominions and Colonies of the King, and 
in every corner of the earth where Britons 
were. gathered together, the Silver, Jubilee 
was celebrated with fervent demonstrations 
of loyalty to the Throne. The whole Em- 
pire, from New Zealand to Newfoundland, 
from New South Wales to Nova Scotia, was 
encircled by a chain of blazing - beacons. 
Guns fired salutes in the capitals and naval 
and military buildings in all the big cities 
wéFe flood-lit. Untold millions heard. the 
broadcasts of the celebrations in London— 
the King’s broadcast, and the most remark- 
able feature of the day’s celebration was 
that the description of the Royal procession 
ahd the cheers of the London crowds were 
heard all rownd the Empire. 

It was estimated that 200,000 people were 
waiting outside Buckingham Palace when the 
King and Queen appeared on the balcony to 
welcome their subjects on the night of the 
Jubilee. Services.of Thanksgiving were held 
in the Dublin Cathedrals and in ‘Trinity 
College, and Northern Iveland joined whole- 
heartedly in the Jubilee celebrations. 

ROYAL REVIEWS. 

Reviews: by the King of Army, Navy, 
Royal Air Force, and the Police were fea- 
tures of the celebrations. ' 

Last June the King suffered írom bron- 
chial catarrh, and was ordered two weeks’ 
rest. Ho was then staying at Sandringham. 
A re chill during the same month _pre- 
vented his attendance at the London County 
Conneil reception at the County Hall. 

The King attended the. marriage of the 


| Duke of Gloucester and Lady Alice Scott in 


the Chapel Royal of Buckingham Palace on 
the 6th of last November, and. after the 
wedding breakfast in the State diningroom 
he sai 
at the main entrance to the Palace, and 
wished them God-speed on their journey 
Kettering. According to the original an- 
nouncement the marriage was to have taken 
placé in We&tminster Abbey, but owing to 
the death of Lady Alice Scott's father (the 
Duke of Buccleuch) the State function was 
abandoned, and the ceremony took place jn 
the Chapel Royal, 
CHRISTMAS BROADCAST. 

On the 2ist December last the King and 
Queen left London to spend Christmas at 
Sandringham. On Christmas Day there was a 


good-bye to the Duke and Duchess | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


happy family party, which the King inter 
rupted to deliver his Christmas broadcast to 
the Empire. In that broadcast he said :— 


“I wish you all, my dear friends, a happy | 


Christmas. 
the greetings which in the last few minutes 
have reached me from all parts of the Empire. 
Let me in response send to each of you a 
greeting from myself. -My words will he very 
simple, but spoken from the heart of tlus 
family festival of Christmas. 

“The year that is passing—the twenty-fifth 
since my accession—has been to me most 
memorable. It called forth a spontaneous 
offering of loyalty—and, may I say, of love— 
which the Queen and I can never forget. How 
could I fail to note in all the rejoicing not 


I have been deeply touched by | 


merely respect for the Throne, but a warm | 


and generous remembrance of the man hiraself 
who, may God help him, has been placed 
upon it. 


‘‘It is this personal link between me and | 


my people which I value more than I can say. 
It binds us together in all our common joys 
and sorrows, as when this year you showed 
your happiness in the marriage of my son 
and your sympathy in the death of my be- 
loved sister. 1 feel this link now as I speak 
to you; for IT am thinking not so much of 
the Empire itself as of the individual men, 
women and children who live within it, 
whether they are dwelling here at home or in 
some distant outpost of the Empire. 

‘In Europe and many parts of the world 

-anxieties surround us. It is good to think 
that our own family of peoples is at peace in 
itself, and united in one desire to be at peace 
with other nationa—the friend of all. the 
enemy of none. May the spirit of good-will 
and mutual helpfulness grow and spread: 
then it will bring not only the blessing of 
peace, but a solution of the economic troubles 
which still beset us. 

“ To those who are suffering or in distress, 
whether in this country or in any part of the 
Empire, I offer my deepest sympathy. But 
I would also give a Christmas message of 
hope and cheer. United by the bonds of 
willing service, let us prove ourselves bot! 
atrong to endure and resolute to overcome. 
Once again as I close I send to you all-—and, 
not the least, to the children who may be 
listening to me—mv truest Christmas wishes, 
and those of my dear wife, my children and 
grandchildren. who are with me to-day. 

‘*T add a heartfelt prayer that. wherever 
you are, God may bless and. keep you 
always.” 

The King suffered a great loss in the deáth 
of his sister, Princess Victoria, in December. 
1935, and this bereavement naturally told 
upon his spirits. (He spent the Christmas 
holiday at Sandringham very quietly, and 
had few visitors’other than members of the 
Royal Family. His last official task before 
his illness was at a meeting of the Privy 
Council at Sandringham, on the 23rd Decem- 
ber, when Mr. Anthony Eden received the 
seal of office and kissed. hands on his appoint- 
ment as’ Foreign Secretary, insticcession to 
Sir Samuel Hoare, 
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(OQ PASHE foundations of our rational 
i. glory are set in the honour of 

| the péople’’ was a sentence in 
one of the King’s speeches delivered about 
the time of his father’s death. if 
there was. one ot which more than 
another characterised the King’s life it was 
his preference for the simple domestic virtues. 
Though he, was compelled hy his position to 
live in a palace stirrounded by all the cere- 
tanial of the Court, he was never happier 
than when he could forget his Kingship, and 
become the húsband and the father. It was 
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ing to the provision of houses Íor workers he 
summed up the requirements in four words+~ 


“ Let there be homes,"’ he said, i 
mó QUEEN MARY AT HOME. : 
he 
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proved to be nothing but malicious inven- 
tions. The most remarkable of these 
shadowy stories was that which obtained 
wide circulation before he was even Prince 
of Wales.: It was asserted that he had con- 
tracted marriage with an Admiral’s daughter 
ut Malta. Needless to say, the most search< 
ing investigation was made in an effort to 
trace the ugly rumours to their source, but 
nothing was ever discovered which lent the 
slightest colour to the story that the Duke 
of York, as he then was, was ontemplating 
a bigamous marriage. What the -investiga- 
tion did show was that the Prince had lived 
a most exemplary moral life, and that, in 
the words of tne late Mr. Stead, no ona 
could be found who was responsible for the 
paternity of the most amazing falsehood of 
modern times. 


A FAIRY STORY. 


This fairy story ef the King’s having con- 
tracted a bigamous marnage with Queen 
Mary was revived in 191] by a man named 
Mylius, whe was promptly prosecuted for 
eriminal libel and convicted. ‘There was, in 
fact, nothing in the life ef the King, either 
before or after he married, on which a sensa- 
tional story could be founded. 

As faithfully he discharged the duties of a 
family man as those of a King. Few women 
had a more devoted and considerate husband; 
few children a more fond and _— judicious 
father. Whilst he was content, as a rule, 
to allow the (Queen to run the Roval House- 
hold—and she was no mean judge on all 
questions affecting. domestic efficiency—he 
occupied himself with all the details ‘con- 
nected with the bringing up of his children. 
Even after they reached the age when they 
were entitled to frame their own lives and 
judge for themselves, His Majesty never lost 
his interest in their varied occupations, and 
they were in the habit of consulting him on 
all important occasions. 


SPORTING INTERESTS. 

Hunting he was never very partial to, and 
in this respect he differed widely from his 
sons, who never lost an Opportunity of a 
chase across country. If the King-had a pre- 
dilection for one form of amusement it was 
shooting. "le was one of the best shots in 
the Kingdom, and en his travels abroad he 
was able to indulge in his fondness for biy- 
game hunting. He shot turkey-buzzards in 
the Argentine, wild duck and teal in Japan, 
quail and kangaroo m Australa, pheasant 
and snipe in China, elk and buffalo in Ceylon, 
tigers in Inca, and the big game which ‘s 
to be found in Canada. During two days’ big- 
vyame shooting in India he secured six 
tigers, three panthers, and two sambhur 
deer, to say nothing of smaller game, His 
annual visit to Balmoral afforded the King 
apportunities for many an enjoyable day’s 
sport amid heather, loch, and mountain, and 
hice were large landowners who were only 
too happy when His Majesty was able to pay 
them a sporting visit and help to clear their 
preserves. 

Although he owned racehorses, and was in 
frequent attendance at the big: race meetings, 
King George was not nearly so enamoured of 
the Turf as was his father, King Edward. He 
had his own breeding establishment at 
Sandringham, but it was not until. 1928 that 
he secured his first classic race, when Scuttle 
romped home in the Two Thousand Guineas, 
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THE PRINCE AS SPORTSMAN 
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The Prince of Wales is a sportsman, and 
in play, as in work, he has been accustomed 
to go “right out.” While virtually nó sport 
fails to arotise his interest, the one which he 
holds dearest of all is hunting. He loves a 
horse, and he has been a frequent. attendant 
at the Whaddon, Belvoir, and other well- 
known hunts. He used to be a very keen 
participant in poimt-to-peint chases; but, after 
& series of falls, he was prevailed upon to 
give up this. pursuit. 

Fis ball games are squash rackets and golf, 
at both of which he can give a good acconut 
of himself. He keeps himself fit by beginning 
the day, whenever possible, with a game of 
Squash. Unlike his father, he has never 
shown great partiality. for shooting, except 

g game hunting. While in India he found 


‘pig-sticking greatly to his liking, and. he has 


played a good deal of polo. Accustomed as 
@ has always been to a hfe of intense 
activity, it is little surprising that the Prince 
has an inclination for dancing: it supplies 
him with relaxation without inaction, 
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NATION MOURNS MONARCH WHO 


It is with the deepest regret that we anno 


ie 


the King, which occurred at Sandringham last night. 


Five minutes before midnight, after the tra 


Bulletins at 5.30 and 11.55, the Offcial Bulletin anr 


unce the death of His Majesty 


gic hours which had passed between the 
ouncing the death of the King was sent out. 


The Bulletin, which was pinned on ihe Jubilee Gates, read :— 


“ January, 20, 1936. 
“ Death came sr to the King at 11.55 to-night in the 


presence of Her 


The King remained without pain right to the end. 


der Majesty the 
York, the Princess Royal, an 


Signed, 


ueen, the Prince of Wales, the Duke of 
d the Duke and Duchess of Kent. 


FREDERIC WILLANS, 
STANLEY HEWETT, 
DAWSON OF PENN.” 


He passed away in complete peace. 


When the doctors realised that the end was only a matter of minutes, they summoned the 


Queen and her children to the sick room. 
Royal and the Duchess of Kent, who had remained 


to the room. 


The Queen and the Royal Princes, with the Princess 


up, knowing that nothing could be done, came up 


They were all present in the room itself when the King breathed his last. 
The Queen, whose iron self-control had kept her calm throughout the long anxious days, broke 


down then. 


and the twenty-five years of reign she had shared with the King. 


Then the Queen turned to her son—the new King—and mother and 


son exchanged an embrace. 


Edward Windsor up to last night saa now King op ae the Eighth, 


turned to his brothers and his sister with sad face. 


The Royal party 


moved out of the King’s death chamber to an adjacent’ room td talk over 


what was to be done. 


The Queen, the Duke of York and the Duke of Kent, who for less 


than twelve hours had 
spoke together in low tones. 


held sovereign power as Counsellors of State, 
eir sovereign authority, delegated to 


them by King George in the last official act of his so-busy life, had now 
passed to the new King, who to-day will be proclaimed to the nation. 


In a few seconds the news of the King’s death had flashed around 


the world. á 


From Sandringham House it was sent to the India Office, the Domi- 


nions Office and the Foreign Office, 


When it became obvious that the King’s end was near sad pre- 


globe. 


to be sent from them all over the 


parations were begun at Sandringham for the official and ceremonial acts 


that must take place to-day. 


The news was at once telephoned to the Prime Minister, the Home 


Secretary and the Lord Chancellor. 


Steps were at once taken for the immediate summoning of the Privy 
Council, at which Oaths of Allegiance to the new Sovereign will be 


taken. 


The death of the King and the accession of King Edward the 
Eighth will be proclaimed in accordance with traditional usage from the 


steps of the Royal Exchange, London. 


The historic phrase, - The 


King is Dead—Long Live the King,” will resound once more from the 
lips of the Royal Heralds, to show that the King’s peace has not been 


interrupted. 


Within a few minutes of the offcial bulletin being issued, the 
silence that had fallen over Samdringham House—and, indeed, over the 
whole countryside—was broken by the roar of a powerful car which sped 
through the night out of the Royal: gates towards the London road. It 
was believed that it bore Lord Wigram, King George s Secretary, on his 
way to see the Prime Minister in London. 


THE LAST 


ee —— 


MOMENTS 


A bulletin issued at 9:25 p.m. contained 

ne poignant phrase: 
“ The King’s life is moving peace- 
fully towards its close.’ 

His Majesty was ill for only a few days. 

On Friday it became known that he was 
confined to his room, but it was not until 
after 11 p.m. that the first bulletin dis- 
closed the grave news that he had an 
attack of bronchial catarrh, accompanied 
by heart weakness. 

The previous Sunday he attended church 
at Sandringham. 

lk riday’s bulletin, signed by Sir Frederic 
Willans, Lord Dawson of Penn and Sir 
Stanley Hewett, created general alarm and 


QUEEN ANNOUNCES - 
THE NEWS 


Immediately that the death’ of 
the King was announced, the Queen 
herself spoke over the telephone to 
members of the Royal Family who 
were not at Sandringham. 

The Duke and Duchess of 
Gloucester at Buckingham Palace, 
the Duchess of York at Windsor, 
the Duke of Connaught at Bath, 
— Queen Mac of Norway at 

slo—the only surviving child o 
King Edward and Queen 
Alexandra—were all informed. 


dismay, which was further increased on 
Saturday when Sir Maurice Cassidy, the 
heart specialist, was celled in. 

His name appeared with those of the 
other doctors on the bulletin issued at 
3.30 p.m., which read: | 

“ His Majesty has had some hours of 
restful sleep. “The cardiac weakness and 
the embarrassment of the circulation have 
slightly increased and give cause for 
sere Saturda wns’ 3 ed 

At 10 p.m. on Sa yu ee 
that thers was “ no change ” in the King s 
condition, and Sunday morning, that, “in 
spite of a restless night the King has main- 
tained strength.” - me 

The next bulletin issued was at 7.45 on 
Sunday night, ‘The message was that the 
King has REE w ie a fi es 
change in Bia Majesty 

Yesterday morning the bt 
“ The Kine hex ad a. mo há 
There is ho substantial 
in His Majesty's : 
Then. after a day of long, 

I 


Sandringham, less than a month ago, 


uttered. 


- 
-“ 


came the craver news that “ the condition 
of His Majety the King shows 
diminishing strength.” This bulletin was 
signed by Sir Frederic "Villans, Sir 
Stanley Hewett and Lord Dawson of Penn. 

His Majesty's death came only a few 
hours after he had held a Privy Council 
meeting: from his sick bed to appoint 
Councillors of State to relieve him of the 


Tears welled into her eyes as she thought of the long years of her happy married life, 
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Shealth after Jo'og weeks in the shadows, 


i FREE STATE MESSAGE 


As soon as the news of the King’s 
death was received in Dublin, a 
message of condolence was sent to 
the Royal Family at Sandringham 
by the Free State Government. | 


and in heartfeit phrases he had voieed 


Bhis gratitude for the love which his people 
Shad shown him. 


So the Empire hoped. 
But the King was a tired man. For 
seven years since his last illness he had 


mworked unremittingly. Only those in close 
contact with him knew the anxious care 
Band the arduous duties, which the work 


of State entailed. 


The Jubilee celebrations with their 


wonderful expressions of love, inspired 


Shim; but they also placed a heavy strain 


yupon him. 


In December he suffered a great grief in 
the death of his sister, Princess Victoria. 
His Cceath now has occurred thirty-five 


myears, almost to the day, after that of 


Queen Victoria, his grandmother. She died 


gon January 22, 1901. 


King George was the only surviving son 
of King Edward. Queen Maud of Norway 
—Princess Maud—who was born on 
November 26, 1869, is now the only sur- 
viving child of Edward VII. 

Queen Victoria’s surviving family are 


#Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll, born 


éares of State. But n-v.... the King 


is dead. | 


THE NEW KING 


PROCLAMATION TO-DAY 
cin 


The Privy Council will meet «2: St. 
James’s Palace to-day to approve a 
proclamation proclaiming the new King. 
His Majesty will attend and. address the 
Council, and the Privy Councillors will be 
re-sworn, - Ls . 

Parliament also will meet to-day in 
conformity with the law which requires the 
immediate meeting of both Houses on the 
death of the Sovereign. Before any busi- 
ness is transacted the members of both 
Houses must be re-sworn. : 

From all rts of the world’ came 
messages vf sympathy. The anxieties of 
millions had cetifred on the room at 
Sandringham, i “ASF por are —— 

ife. 
gallantly his battle fcr shen 
he had spoken a Christmas greeting to his 
peoples in the far-flung Empire. : 

It was a message which touched every 


heart with the sincerity of its friendship 


and the noble modesty with which it was 


“ How could I fail,” he sdid, “to note 
in the Jubilee rejoicings not merely respect 
rone, but for the man himself 

i: m, has béen placed upon 


The Archbishop of Canterbury voiced 


“held at St, 


| p.m, to-day 


‘Seven years, before Hix. Majesty's in- 


the thoughts of all when he said on 


March 18, 1848; the Duke of Connaught, 


GENEL RE EERE FLOOD E EES CE i 


PARLIAMENT SUMMONED 


The following ofhcial notice was 
issued at 10 Downing street at 
12.45 a.m. :— 

‘* In pursuance of the Succes- 
sion to the Crown Act, 1707, 
Parliament must meet imme- 
diately on the demise of the 
Crown. Arrangements have 
accordingly been made for the 
House of. Lords and for the 
House of Commons to meet on 
Tuesday, 2}st of January, at 
6 p.m. - 


born May 1, 1850, and Princess Beatrice, 
born April 14, 1857. | 

lord Dawson of Penn, who signed the 
bulletin anhouncing the King’s death, also 
signed that almouncing the death of King 
Edward. 

While the world mourned arrangements 
were made for the affairs of State to go 


on. | 
With the death of his father the Prince 
fon duty could call the Queen |: an instant.§ 


of Wales became king. 

His Majesty King Edward the Eighth 
Is forty-one years of age. His life, like that 
of his father, has been devoted to the 
sluties of his high calling. 

The peoples of Britain and the Empire 


have already learned to love him. 


Long may he reign. 


HOW THE EMPIRE 
HEARD THE NEWS . 


The news of the King’s death 
was broadcast at 12.15 a.m. 


through all B.B.C. stations, includ- 


serve overseas, 
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THE NEWS IN | A COUNCIL 


TON. ok STATE 


‘| SORROW IN THE | ; 


Tue Kina. 


THE EARLIER BULLETIN | 


a Im“ 


-“ 


The following bulletin was issued from 


2 Sandringham at 5.30 p.m. :— 


“THE CONDITION OF HIS 
MAJESTY THE 
DIMINISHING STRENGTH. 


“ (SIGNED) 


*“FREDERIC WILLANS. 
“STANLEY HEWETT. 
“DAWSON OF PENN,” 


The. bulletin, coming at the end of a 


stong, anxious day, created a considerable 


amount of alarm. It is the most serious 
bulletin that has been issued since Friday 


night, when the news of the King’s illness 


became known. . 

It was a clear indication that the un- 
changed condition whieh had prevailed 
since Sunday had given place to a weaken- 


ming of the King’s strength. 


The bulletin was pinned up on the 


fe Jubilee Gate, and at once groups of 


villagers who had hung about the avenue 


throughout the 8% rushed to read it. They} 


shook their heads sorrowfully as they 


turned away. 


When the news reached the village olf 


Dersingham the cottagers gathered in the 


roadway discussing it, and many of them § 
walked up the hill to Sandringham House § 


to await further news. 

In authoritative circles last night it was 
emphasised that there is no really definable 
illness in the case of the King. It is from 
a general weakness that His Majesty. is 
af cpa 

Last night’s serious bulletins mean that 
durin« the long period when the doctors 
could report no eee change in the 
King’s condition His Majesty was all the 
time slowly and imperceptibly losing 
strength. | 


THE: ROYAL FAMILY 


All the time the King has been kept as 
quiet as possible, although the Queen has 
seen him frequently, and his children have 


all heen in the room. Their visits, how-l 
ever, have been kept as short as possible, i 


so as to afford him every chance of rest. 


The King has recognised those of his 


sons at Sandringham House, and also his 


daughter. | 
The Dike of Gloucester is expected to 


arrive to-day. i 
The King's condition throughout the 


afternoon had been causing the doctors.the 
gravest concern. © They remained in at- 
tendance throughout the afternoon and 
evening. Oxygen was administered to the 
King again yesterday. The method 
adopted for this treatment is to upen a 
cylinder of oxygen in a corner of the 
King’s room, so that the air is re- 
vitalised. : 

Early yesterday the doctors were of the 
opinion that the King’s static condition 
might persist for several days. But when 
they carried out another examination of 
His Majesty before issuing the evening 
bulletin they found that this was not to be 
the case. 

The King was not in any actual pain. 


™QOne of the difficulties of the case has been 


that in the absence of any definable ill- 
ness there have been no particular 
symptoms which the doctors could treat. 


SLOW WEAKENING 


The King’s slow weakening was described 
by one in close touch with Court circles 
as ‘‘a general slowing up of the bodily 
machine.” 

The King throughout the days since 


Friday has been fighting gallantly and§ 


hard against the encroaching weakness, but 
his fight has been a losing one. 

It was disclosed last night that the King 
during the past day or two had been, 


except for brief intervals, lying in a state; 


of semi-coma. He had, however, been able 
to recognise the Queen and his children, 
and had greeted them with a smile when 
they entered the sick room. 

The Queen has remained within call of 
the King’s bedroom since Friday. Her 
own room is separated from that c” the 
King only by.a sitting-room, and at any 
moment throughe.t the night the nurse 


‘The Prince of Wales, t ~ Princess Royal, 
the Duke of York and the Duke of Kent 
are at Sandringham. The Prince of Wales 
and the Duke of York went to London on 
Sunday and they returned to Sandringham 
yesterday. by air. 


THE PRIVY COUNCIL 


The members of the Privy Council 
travelled to Sandringham by train, and 
quite a mimber of villagers assembled near 
Wolferton Station to watch their arrival. 

The Lord President of the Council (Mr. 


SRamsay Macdonald), the Home Secretary 


(Sir John Simon), and the Lord Chan- 


*cellor (Lord Hailsham), together with Sir 


Maurice Hankey, Clerk t> the Council, 
arrived in a special coach. SA 
Immediately they stepp.d out of the 
train Lord Hailsham pulled out a ]ai 
olume of State papers and ran th 
theni with Sir Maurice. | 


Royal machine. 
Sir Maurice Hankey 
- The Duchess of 


Sandring , She 
tvavaties id nied, - for 


KING SHOWS 


ton the Duchess was met by one of the 
Royal cars and driven ‘to Sandringham 
House. 

Princess Elizabeth and Princess 
Margaret, who were staying at Sandring- 


ment in the King’s illness. Official state- 
ments and bulletins were telephoned to 
her and to the Duke of Gloucester at 
Buckingham Palace. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has been 
staying at Sandringham, not so much in 
his official capacity, but as an old and very 
dear personal friend of the King. 

Throughout the day there was a constant 
stream of people to the Lodge gates to 
learn the latest news of the King’s illness. 
At Buckingham Palace, too, many of His 
Majesty's subjects, anxious to ascertain 
the Bess waited outside the gates in 
the hope that they would see the posting 
of a bulletin. They included a blind 
woman, who arrived by taxi, and a police. 
man read the bulletin to her. 


AWAITING THE END. 


gat the various Embassies and Legations§ 


sets and tape machines for the latest news. § 
i ham when the King was taken ill, willl 
remain at Royal Lodge, Windsor, with t 
dtheir mother, the Duchess of York, who 
ais recovering from a severe attack of in. 
 fluenzal pneumonia, The Duchess is being § 
kept in close touch with every develop-§ 


mand cable. 


f Regional Station of the B.B.C. last night § 


been changed, music by the B.B..§ 


iSandringham stating that the King’s lifey 
gwas moving peacefully to a close, the 


Sandringham House was hushed intof 


silence when the bulletin, which stated É 


that ‘‘ the King’s life is moving peacefully 
towards its close,” was issued. The Queen, 
with her sons and her daughter, waited 


gz resignedly for the end, which they knew 


could not be far off. á 


The King’s strength was slowly ebbincl 
away. In the interval between the two§ 


bulletins he had lost so much ground that 
the doctors were forced to realise that there 
was now no longer any chance of recovery. 
The sad news was conveyed at once to the 
Queen and the members of the Royal 
Family. 


Mr. Cosgrave’s 
Tribute > 


arsgpúlEsúnús ós 


Mr. W. T. Cosgrave, interviewed by 
the Trish Times last night, said :— 

“The death of the King will be -re- 
gretted by everybody. His reign of twenty- 
five years covered an.anxious and,eventful 
era. He was but a few years on,the 
throne when the Great War menaced the 
existence of European civilisation. In its 
results dynasties were overthrown, empires 
vanished, the older order passed, and was 
replaced by new States and new com- 
binations. The anxieties of those days 
did not cease with the Armistice; the 
disturbance has not yet subsided. 

‘Tt is a striking testimony to the per- 
sonality, the courage and the influence’ of 
the dead monarch that in the course of 
his troubled reign he not only increased 
in the affections and respect of his own 
people of all classes, but he commanded 
the admiration of the peoples of other 
States, whether friends or former foes. 
It is im no small measure due to ‘his 
wisdom and personal prestige that the 
system of government in a constitutional 
monarchy, combining the best principles 
of democracy and individual frendoni, has 
reached its fullest development. Under 
such a system only would it be possible 
to have achieved the association . of 


Bsovereign States now known as thef 


British Commonwealth of Nations, an 
association which is the envy of all the 
other free nations of the world. The 
development of that association marks 
one of the outstanding features of «his 
reign. 

“The part which he played in that 
development will not be disclosed in our 
time, but so far as this country is con- 
cerned we know that an earnest desire 
for peace and harmony prompted his 
actions, and that his personal influence 
was exercised to secure accommodation in 
the difficult years through which we have 
passed. He will long be remembered as 
a kindly and kingly figure.’’ 


eee 


NEW KING’S TELEGRAM 


ad 


MESSAGE TO LORD MAYOR 
OF LONDON 


' “TI am deeply grieved to inform you 

that my beloved father, the King, passed 
away peacefully at 11.55 p.m. to-night. 
“ (Signed) Epwarp,”’ 

A telegram bearing this message was 

delivered “at the Mansion House to the 

Lord Mayor of London from the new 

King. It came from Sandringham, and 
was timed 12.28. 3 


Another message, received by the Lord 


Mayor shortly afterwards, was a request 
from the Home Secretary that he should 
give instructions for the tolling of the 
big bell of St, Paul's, . This will be tolled 
this morning from eight to ten o'clock. 
LT 


THE POPE'S SORROW 


Frou Revter’s Conrespoxnenr. 
VATICAN CITY, Monday, 


i The Pope expressed great 'sorrow when 
he lamhoiis ge of the bullvtis from Sendivig- 


Mham that dashed all hopes of 


. ' recovery. 
His Holiness said that Catholics had 
progressed in Great Britain during the 


King's eign, and recalled an. occasion 


Mar that the Cutlclies wee’ ameog” his 


} 
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WEST END 


= ,—" fAppointed by 
DANCING AND MUSIC 4] i 
STOPPED ~—S the King 
spread through’ the West End of 


London with remarkable speed, and caused QUEE N ; AND 
deep dismay. é | 

Dancing was stopped, dining parties FOUR SON S 
were broken up, and musicians were sent} | 


home. 
——n eee 


—————— 
AA RR news that the King was dying 


When the statement that the King was 
passing peacefully away was issued 
orchestras were playing either dance music § ; 
or selections for the diners. C ll 
““ An air.of depression and gloom was | ounse or S 
at once cast over the whole place,’’ the . 
manager of one hotel said. M 
Guests at hotels and members of clubs, § eet In 
with tape machines, clustered round the § á 
apparatus waiting for further news. Ad nal AP, R 
UNFINISHED MEALS | joining oom 
“ The news spread like lightning,” an§ | 
official at the Savoy Hotel said. ‘‘ Those 
who were dancing left the floor and the . 
music stopped. People in the restaurant | bás ear yesterday appointed a 
either left their meals unfinished and wentWM,. . ouncil of State to act during 
home, or made plans to break up their his illness, 
parties as soon and as quietly as possible.” i ' 
In Downing street were three policemen I... It had aes expected that, in addi- 
and a little knot of people, watching the jtlOm to members of the Royal Family, 
lighted windows of No. 10, behind theWthe Archbishop’ of Canterbury, the 
drawn blinds of which Mr. and Mrs. @Prime Minister and the Lord Chan- 
Baldwin awaited, with the nation, the Hcellor would be members, but the 
grave news. Every now and then the door official statement revealed that this 
opened and closed softly as messengers ffwas not the case 
came and went swiftly. There was no other§ ; 
activity—just silence. | 
Beyond, under the shadow of Big Ben,§ 
a crowd had assembled round a newspaper § 
placard, bearing the words: “ The King§ 
Dying.’’ Their voices were subdued. 
Ambassadors and Ministers and Attachés 


It was-worded as follows :— 
“His Majesty the King, at a 
Council held at Sandringham this 


morning, appointed Counsellors of 
State. 


‘* Those so appointed are: 


Her Majesty the Queen, 

H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
 H.R.H. the Duke of York, 

H.R.H. the Duke of Gloucester 


and 
H.R.H. the Duke of Kent. 


“ There were present at. the 
Council the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, -the Lord. Chancellor, the 
: | | | Lord President of the Council, 
theatre orchestra being substituted for the] [ord Dawson of Penn Lord 
programme of variety. The announcer Wigram and the Home Secretary 


said that the alteration was owing to theft st, 
“ Sir Maurice Hankey was in 


yrave news of the King. | 
After announcing the 9.25 bulletin from attendance as Clerk of the 
Council.” 


in’ London: waited anxiously by wireless B 


Many had made arrangements to flash® 
vital news to their capitals by telephonc § 


BROADCASTING CEASES 


Shortly before a variety programme was 
scheduled to start from the London® 


if was announced that the programme had Ó 


B.B.C. announcer said: “ All stations of The King afhxed his usual signa- 
the British*Bruadcasting Corporation willffture, - George R.I.,"" to the docu- 
now close down until 10 p.m., when aff#ment. 


further announcement will be made.” i i aí 
| AN ADJOINING ROOM 


i <A few brief moments sufficed for the 

i Council meeting. 
H The counsellors assembled in the room 
hadjoining that of the King—a pleasant 
Isittingroom which communicates between 
ithe bedroom and the Queen’s room. The 
Adoors between the sittingroom and the 
‘MESSAGE TO THE NEW }Royal sick chamber were wide open, so 
uthat, in accordance with constitutional 
KING practice, the Council was held in the 

+> 


HERR HITLER’S 
GRIEF 


- 


presence of the King. 

H His Majesty was propped in bed during 

ithe brief, but highly important, proceed- 

From Revuter’s ConnEsPoNpENT. j ne Lord D © Peni fell (1 | 
See o Lord Dawson of Penn fell the respon- 

: _ BERLIN, Tuesday. Wsibility of seeing that the King éa 

Chancellor Hitler sent the following comfortable, and not subjected to undue 


smessage of condolence to the former Prince ff ¢t ain. 


ES together with my own and my Govern- 


of Wales :— 

“The sad news of the death of His 
Majesty King George has filled me with@ 
deep grief. I beg Your Majesty to accept, 


THE KING’S SIGNATURE 


After the usual formalities, the State 
paper setting up the Council of State was 
men’s condolence, the assurance that with Presented to the King for signature. 
me the entire German people sincerely Lord Dawson conveyed the paper to the 
sympathise in the heavy loss which has] King’s side, and handed His Majesty a 
befallen the Royal House and the British WPcen. 
Nation.—Adolf Hitler, German Chan-§ The document which authorises the 
cellor.’’ #Counsellors of State to act for the King 


At the same time Herr Hitler sent them remaimed in the charge of Sir Maurice 
following message of condolence to the Hankey. Later it was taken to London. 
Queen Mother :— i The form of the document, was an Order 

“I beg Your Majesty to. accept my Win Council, signed by the King, conveying 
deepest condolence at the heavy loss‘ the Counsellors of State his sovereign 
which Your Majesty has suffered.’’ power to sign documents. 


B ron Neurath, the Foreig , ) | : 
ee ee MEMBERS OF ROYAL 


Minister, sent a telegram of condolence 
FAMILY 


to Mr. Anthony Eden, expressing his 
sympathy and that of the Reich Govern-§ 
ment. 3 HR The Council of State, consisting as it 
Flags are now flying at half-mast on {J does only of members of the Royal Family, 
the President's Palace, the Reich# differs from that set up|during the King’s 
Chancellory, the Foreign Office, and the iliness in 1928. 
Reichstag building as an expression of Then the Prime Minister (Mr. Stanley 
mourning. iBaldwin), the Lord Chancellor (Lord 
s Hailsham) and the Archbishop of Canter- 
i i . gbury were appointed Counsellors of State, 
Diary of the King s awith the Queen, the Prince of Wales and 
athe Duke of York. 
Hi There were only four counsellors ap- 
pointed to the previous Council of State 
in-March, 1925, when the King went on a 
S cruise in the Mediterranean after recover- 
ee ing from an illness. 
HE first intimation to the general @, alae, amh ma a & poise? yg hann 
ic that the King was ill came™arccO OP Go anterbury, the Lord 
public that iad afte Chancellor and the Prime Minister. 
from Sandringham on. Friday alternoon, AL that os tha: buaic i eon 


Iliness 


when it was stated that His Majesty was 
confined to his room with a cold, due. to 
the severe weather. 

From then onwards the news came as 
follows :— 

Friday, 11 p.m.—Bulletin signed by 
Lord Dawson of Penn, Sir Stanley Hewett 
and Sir Frederic Willans: ‘‘ The bronchial 


catarrh from which His Majesty the KingB 


is suffering is.not severe, but there have 
appeared signs of cardiac weakness, which 
must be regarded with some disquiet.” 

Saturday, 19.15 a.m.—Official Statement 
—‘‘ The anxiet} expressed in the bulletin 
of last night persists.”’ 

Saturday, 3.30 p.m.—Second Bulletin, 
signed by the three doctors and by Sir 
Maurice Cassidy, the heart specialist— 
“His Majesty the King has had some 
hours of restful sleep. The cardiac weak- 
ness and the embarrassment of the circula- 
tion have slightly increased and give cause 
for anxiety.” i 

This was the first indication that Sir 
Maurice Cassidy had been called into con- 
sultation. 

Saturday, 10 p.m.—Third Bulletin— 
“There is no change to report since the 
last bulletin was issued. 

Sunday (noon)—Official Statement—‘‘In 
spite of a restless night the King has main- 
tained strength.”’ a 

Sunday, 7.45 p.m.—Fourth Bulletin— 
‘* The King has passed a quiet day. There 
is no change in His Majesty’s condition.” 

This bulletin was signed by Sir Frederic 
Willans, Sir Stanley Hewett and Lord 
Dawson of Penn... | 


> 


After the an 
he. Austrian broa 


about to leave on a tour in South Africa 
and South America, while the Duke of 
York, with the Duchess, was already in 


Bs Kenya. 


When he was appointed a Counsellor of 
State in 1928 the Prince of Wales was on 
his way home from Africa in H.M.S, 
Enterprise. 

The Warrant of the Council of State on 


that occasion empowered the ‘‘ Counsellors, 
Zor any three of them, to summon and hold 
Ba Privy Council, to signify thereat ap- 


proval of any matter or thing; to approve 
and sign any document requiring signature, 
and to do any matter or thing which 
appears to them expedient or necessary in 
the interests of the safety and good 
government of the realm.’’ 

It was then stipulated that the Coun- 
sellors should not dissolve Parliament, or 
‘‘in any manner grant any rank, title or 
dignity of the peerage, or act in any 
manner or thing on which it is signified 
by us, or appears to them that our special 


approval should be previously obtained.” 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE 


Fí a 


a § 


In consequence of the death of the Kin 
the London Stock Exchange will be devel 
to-day (Tuesday). The settling rooms will 
be open at the usual times. 
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SYMBOLIC of a. grave occa- 
A policeman on posre 
oO 


outside. Sandringham 
during the King’s last illness. 
Right : Reading a bulletin out- 
side Sandringham ‘House. 


sion. 


THE LORD MAYOR, with Mr. William Perkins 
Bull, K.C., B.A.; LL.B., of Toronto,en his 


arrival in Dublin yesterday. Mr. Bull acted as 
host to the Lord Mayor during his visit to Canada 
last year, 
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SANDRINGHAM CHURCH, where prayers. were offered for the re- 
covey of the King during Sunday's Service. 
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MARY JARRED, who gave 
two song recitals at the Royal 
Dublin Society, Ballsbridge, 


yesterday, 


MR. ERSKINE CHILDERS; 

who spoke at yesterday's 

weekly luncheon of the Dublin 
Rotary Club. 


MR. WILLIAM FINDLATER, M.A., who has just completed twenty- 
five years at Managing arene ©, Messrs. Alex. Findlater and Co., 
td. 


| JSIASTS wh iled th lves of yesterday's snowfall to go tobogganing in the 
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The Dublin Civic Guard 


Probably no group of men 
need to give more atten- 
tion to footwear than the 
Garda. Their brilliant 
footwear helps them to 
maintain their reputation 
as the smartest police 
force in the world. 

“Nugget Polish” always 
gives a brilliant shine 
and prolongs the life of 


footwear. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 
IN TINS 3d. and 6d. 


¥, 


MADE BY THE NUGGET POLISH CO. OF IRELAND LTD., BLUEBELL. INCHICORE, Co. DUBLIN 


MOUNTMELLICK 
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PRIZES FOR GERMAN 


The German Minister and Fran von 
Kuhlmann, and Mr. Miller, Chancellor of 
the German Legation, were present a few 
days ago at a presentation of German songs, 
oems, and a play at St. Mary's College. 
Mountmellick. The German Minister pre- 
sented a silver cup to the best pupil in the 
German classes, Ena Meehan; and book 
prizes to Ethne O'Neill, A. Casey, Peg Far- 


rel]. May Luddy and N. Logue. Of 240 
pupils, 107 are now attending German 
classes. This, as the Rev. Father Arthur 
Murphy, P.P., of Emo, pointed out, is 


due to the realisation in this country that 
German is one of ithe leading languages of 
the world. The College considers itself for- 
tunate in having a German national, Frau- 
lein Hoellmueller, as teacher of languages 
and music. It is also to a great part due 
to her that the College has a fine school 
orchestra, which rendered Irish and German 
airs in a high degree of perfection. 


VEHICLES USED IN ROAD 
TRANSPORT 
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A general meeting of the Dublin Univer- 
sity Engineering Society was held on Fri- 
day last in the Engineering School, with 
Professor Purser, M.A., M.A.I., M.Sc., in 
the chair. 

Mr. H. R. B. White read a paper on 
“Road Haulage.” He described the larger 
type of vehicles used for road transport in 
England and abroad, and showed numerous 
slides of the various kinds. Of particular 
interest was the mechanical horse, which 
travels at about 20-25 miles per hour, and 
is very much used in goods yards. He also 
showed photographs of 8-wheeled tractors 
used for drawing several multi-wheeled 
trailers, and of a large ‘‘trawler’’ used 
in Persia for conveying 100 tons of petrol 
over unmade country. 

Mr. LI. Williams, in proposing the vote 
of thanks, described the trailer which re- 
cently carried a 150 ton girder through the 
streets of Lond n. 

Mr. R. C. Farrell (Hon. Cor. Sec.), in 
seconding the motion, spoke of the import- 
ance of transport to engineers, and gave costs 
for various types of lorries. 

Messrs. W. D. Wilkinson (Hon. Treas), R. P. 
Mumford and A. D. H. Martin, B.A. (Hon. 
Rec. Sec), also: spoke. 


“ MR. BERTRAND RUSSELL ”’ 
MARRIED 


, 
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Farl Russell, who is better known as Mr. 
Bertrand Russell, of Telegraph House, 
Harting. Petersfield, was married by licence 
at Midhurst, Sussex, Registry Office, on 
Saturday last, to Miss Patricia Helen Spence, 
who was described as a writer, also of 
Telegraph House. Miss Spence is 25 years of 
age. 

Earl Russell, who is 63, was described as 
the divorced husband of Dora Winifred 
Russell, Countess Russell,‘ and the bride’s 
father was described as Harry Evelyn Spence, 
an accountant. 
The bridegroom 
“ Russell.” 


signed the register as 
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COMING OF AGE 


——--- @- —— 
MR. COSBY PATRICK 
TRENCH 


The coming of age of Mr. Cosby Patrick 
Trench, son of Captain Charles Trench, of 
Sopwell Hall, Cloughjordan, was celebrated 
on Tuesday last by a ball, at which the 
former tenants and employés of the Sopwell 
Hall estate were the guests. 

A gold watch was presented to Mr. Trench 
by the former tenants, whose good wishes 
were conveyed in a short speech by Mr. J. 
Torpey. He referred to the @micable rela- 
tions that had always existed between the 
tenants and the owners of the estate since 
the days of the young man’s grandfather, 
Captain the Hon. Cosby Trench. 

In his reply Mr.- Trench said that he 
hoped to be able to carry on the traditions 
of the family. 

A gold cigarette case was presented to Mr. 
Trench by the employés of the estate. 

In thanking the guests, Captain Trench 
said that what he valued most was the good- 
will and the spirit that had prompted the 
giving of them. If he were to give any 
advice to his son it would be that he follow 
as nearly as he could in the footsteps of his 
grandfather. His father, he said, was the 
first landlord in Ireland to sell out, to the 
great satisfaction and benefit of his tenants, 
and he wished to recall that in times of 
rejoicing they had rejoiced together, and in 
times of trouble the tenants had shown the 
greatest sympathy for his family. 
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LUXURY 'BUSES FOR 
BELFAST 
ce Coe 
From OUR CORRESPONDENT. 


BELFAST, Monday. 
The Northern Ireland. Road Transport 
Board has embarked upon a programme under 
which modern and comfortable “buses will be 
provided for. the travelling public. These 
‘buses, which will be brought into service 
gradually, wilt be the last word in comfort, 
and the Poard has made arrangements for the 
disposal of a large number of vehicles which 
have been taken over from the private 
operators, and which are obsolete and vnsuit- 
able for service. In place of these 121 new 
have been ordered. Of the new 
"buses. 106 will be single-deck vehicles, some 


of which will be driven by petrol and the 


others by oil; 
double-deck vehicles, 


The remaining 15 will be | 


ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, | [IN 
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Dekore ae 
aflet baby 
actives 


Take a cupful of Benger’s Food 


mid-morning, at bedtime, and 


|. 


whenever ordinary food is une 
acceptable. Physicians have given 
this wise advice to generations 
of expectant mothers, because 
Benger’s gives complete nourishe 
ment with digestive rest and is also 
soothing and satisfying. 

Benger’s should not be confused 
with beverage preparations. Doctors 
recognise it as a true Food, invalte 
able to mothers and infants. « 

Benger’s. medically approved Concise Guide te 


the Rearing of Infants post free. Benger’s Food, 
Ltd., Otter Works, Manchester. 
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‘Lamas, 
| countries formally accepted the conditions 


FE EE 
END OF CHACO 
DISPUTE 
ip dittaniieansinioasas Ea siesichinteesiemiaaian 

Revuter’s CorRukESPONDENT. 


BUENOS AIRES, Monday. 

After months ot negovuilatLon, Bolivia 
and Paraguay have at last reached agree- 
ment on the terms of peace. It is over 
seven months since the armistice. To-day 
the Havas ‘Agency was informed by the 
Argentine Foreign Minister, Dr. Saavedra 
that the delegations of the two 


From 


laid down by the Chaco Peace Conference. 
These. it is stated, will be initialled to- 

night, and the formal signature of the 

peace treaty will probably take place to- 

morrow. 
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HAIR COMBE 
THIS WAY 
Stays Arranged ! 


it isn’t any trouble, and 
there’s hardly any cost 


After you’ve spent many minutes 
arranging your hair, here’s a way to it 
arranged all day long. Without ano 
“ us "or another thought! Use a little 
“Danderine ” before you comb it. 

A woman can’t believe the way this 
works until she has tried it. 

‘Danderine’ isn’t a sticky or oily dressing, 
yet it keeps every hair in place. Its delicate 
fragrance is appealing and it creates a mar- 
vellous effect of freshness and cleanliness ! 

When you've had your hait shampooed, 
*Danderine’ will keep it from getting out 


of place. 
Just try this : 

b grl grammar : nm time 
ou comb your | sure“of your 
cf knowing that ir is nor only clean but 

t not 
aa arranged it. And ow 
stay as you to no 
dandruff will appear. 

With all the care you give to hair; . 
it’s a pity to omit this last touch means 


so much. It’s no trouble! Yet i 


Stores; 1/3, 2/6 and 4/6. 
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